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Historical Sketch of the Village of Cold Spring 

by 

Rev. Elbert Floyd-Jones, Rector 
of 

St. Mary’s-Church-in-the-Highlands 


Chapter 1 

The search for records of events 
pertaining to the time when the 
village of Cold Spring originated a 
century ago reveals unfortunately a 
somewhat sterile field. The first 
mention of the name “Cold Spring” 
appears in the minutes of a meet¬ 
ing in Philipse’s Precinct, April, 1772, 
at which a highway master was 
chosen for the road from then “Cold 
Spring” to the Post Road from New 
York to Albany. Just what Cold 
Spring was referred to here does 
not appear conclusively but for¬ 
tunately some very limited data does 
exist which sheds a certain amount 
of light upon its obscure days, ex¬ 
cept for the country surrounding it 
which with its natural beauty and 
scenic attractiveness, which the hand 
of time can not change, Cold Spring 
now possesses little in common with 
its early days of its history. 

At the opening of 19th Century 
only a hamlet of a few houses, most 
of which were down by the shore of 
the river at the foot of what sub¬ 
sequently became the Main Street of 
the village, marked the spot, then 
not much more than a wilderness 
and formed the nucleus of what sub¬ 
sequently developed into a thriving 
community of industrial fame known 
throughout this country and in many 
parts of the world as associated with 
one of the great cannon foundries 
of its time. 

The village of Cold Spring which 
has no rival along the river for the 
beauty of its situation is picturesque, 
ly located upon land which was pat¬ 
ented to Adolph Philipse by a grant 
dated June 17, 1677, and undoubtedly 
takes its name from a notable spring, 


clear, cold and copious in its flowing, 
still existing near the Railroad Sta¬ 
tion. This water was at one time 
used extensively by the freight loco¬ 
motives of the New York Central and 
which was considered by many en¬ 
gineers as being the best water for 
their purpose along the line. Some 
years ago this watering facility was 
abandoned. 

There is a tradition that sloops 
passing up and down the river would 
often stop at this famous spring to 
replenish their existing water supply. 

Frederick Philipse, a descendant of 
the original patentee, had the general 
charge of the estate in this vicinity, 
being the first male member of the 
family to reside here. He laid out 
most of the streets, sold the lots 
and regulated to a certain extent 
the advance of the village down to 
the time when it was incorporated 
100 years ago, an event of profound 
significance now being celebrated. 

The village of Cold Spring is ro¬ 
mantically situated on the east bank 
of the noble and stately Hudson in 
the western part of Putnam County. 
The river here winds in its graceful 
curviture and is surrounded by its 
often clouded capped mountains, 
from the top of which the summer 
lightnings dance and play. Cold 
Spring has been highly favored in its 
position by having been picturesque¬ 
ly placed amid natural beauties, be¬ 
ing supplied by the hand of the 
Divine Architect embalmed in the 
verse of Drake, Willis and others in 
the prose and song of many re¬ 
nowned authors. Besides the grand¬ 
eur and sublimity of scenery the 
village occupies soil sacred to the 
recollections of illustrous men and 


events and is charged with the his¬ 
torical memories of patriotics and 
patriotic events. Part of the army of 
Washington found its abiding place 
here in the critical and momentous 
days of the first American war for 
freedom. 

The first house occupied in this lo¬ 
cality was erected by Thomas Daven¬ 
port who came from England about 
1715 and settled in the highlands on 
a large tract of land now governed 
by the Village of Cold Spring. With 
the erection of this house it may 
be said that the Village of Cold 
Spring originated, though it was 
not incorporated until April 22, 1846. 
This pioneer dwelling was constructed 
of logs, hewn from the forests and 
crags in the vicinity. It was said to 
have been located not far from the 
property of Marvin Wilson, once oc¬ 
cupied by the family of Dr. Edwin 
Everett Smith and now the home of 
Dr. Sanger Brown. But it had a 
short existence, being destroyed by 
fire not long after its occupancy. 
There is a pathetic condition of the 
calamitous event that pictures the 
woeful and desolated feeling of this 
homeless family as they stood around 
the ashes of their old hearth stone 
with no neighbors to extend the 
rights of hospitality and no provision 
for the morrow. An historical remin- 
iscense has been preserved which 
notes particularly two other houses 
of that time. One built in 1760 a 
few rods from the site of the home 
of Thomas Davenport and the other 
built in 1795 on the south side of 
what is now the Main Street of the 
Village, occupied in later years by 
Asa Truesdell and used in 1817 by 
Governor Kemble, president of the 
West Point Foundry as an office. „ 

The early settlers of this neighbor¬ 
hood were plain people whose wants 
were few but their nearness to the 
river made it possible for them tb 
obtain many things which for those 
days would be considered luxuries, 
being brought up the river from New 
York by sloops, the usual means of 
transportation of that time. 

As early as 1802 the resources of 
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America were being rapidly develop¬ 
ed. 

The value of the borders of the 
Hudson River were soon discovered 
by commercial prospectors. It was 
not long before this neighborhood 
attracted several families. From 
1805 up to the war of 1812 there 
were some five or six homes here 
which comprised the whole of the 
village. About 1815 the first road 
was built from Cold Spring to Pat¬ 
terson across the county, passing 
from the river eastward, and running 
through much of the property of 
Adolph Philipse. At certain places 
toll gates were placed, the origin of 
that particular type of road designat¬ 
ed a “turnpike,” “turnpike” being 
another name for tollgate. This road 
formed part of our present Main 
Street. It was used considerably for the 
transporting of produce from other 
parts of the country. In 1815 there 
was no manufacturing carried on 
within the limits of the town and 
the products from the growing farms 
found inconvenient markets. 

Early in the winter of 1816 a rumor 
was circulated that an iron foundry 
was to be established somewhere in 
this locality, for the making of can¬ 
non. At first the report gained little 
credence, as the small settlement on 
the banks of the river scarcely seem¬ 
ed prophetic of anything so great; 
but there appeared to be some basis 
for the news since it was understood 
that an industry was to be started 
near West Point for the fabricating 
of large guns. 

We can to-day appreciate the great 
excitement which prevailed when the 
news came that a piece of property 
on the river, owned by Frederick 
Philipse, was being examined for the 
purpose of establishing the contem¬ 
plated works. A company was 
chartered by chapter 151 of the Laws 
of 1818, by Gouverneur Kemble, 
James Renwick. Henry Brevoort. Jr., 
Joseph G. Swift, John R. Fenwick, 
William Kemble, Henry Cary, Charles 
G. Smedburg, Nicholas Gouverneur, 
Robert I. Renwick and William 
Young and known as the West Point 


Foundry Association with Gouveneur 
Kemble as President and James 
Renwick. Henry Brevoort, Jr., Wil¬ 
liam Kemble, Charles G. Smedburg 
as Directors, with a capital stock of 
$100,000 divided into 100 shares. 

Subsequently a tract of 150 acres of 
land was purchased, and became until 
this day the .site of the old West 
Point Foundry, which site is now be¬ 
ing used for other types of manufac¬ 
turing. 

The establishing of this world 
famed industry in the Summer of 
1818, was the greatest epoch in the 
history of Cold Spring. By the sign¬ 
ing of the first contract for guns, 
July 17, 1820, an era of momentous 
prosperity was incurred hastening 
tremendously the growth of the Vil¬ 
lage and which lasted for many 
years until amid the changes and 
chances of this changing world, cir¬ 
cumstances brought its vicissitudes, 
and with them came a reversal of 
many years of affluence through 
which the Village passed. 

At the very out set of the locating 
of the foundry here success began 
to smile upon the enterprise. Homes 
for operators sprang up quickly with 
the result that in the first year of 
the operation of th e Foundry the lo¬ 
cal school had increased 200%. 

Thus a prosperous village was re¬ 
claimed from the wilderness about 
Cold Spring though at first on some¬ 
what circumscribed territory, since 
all the houses for the use of its 
employees were built by the West 
Point Foundry Association upon its 
own property. Some of these 
houses still remain in different parts 
of the village though in many re¬ 
spects they have been much mod¬ 
ernized. These dwellings made a 
great change in the population of 
the Village and were soon occupied. 

But even these houses soon prov¬ 
ed inadequate for the rapid inflow¬ 
ing of people and presently one 
house after another appeared 
throughout the village, which grew 
phenomenally fast. In 1837 the de¬ 
cision was made to consolidate here 


some departments of the famous 
Foundry which has been operated 
in New York. This determination in¬ 
creased the inhabitants of the place 
very largely and made it a com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing center 
of considerable importance. Streets 
were cut through, churches were 
established, stores multiplied and in 
Cold Spring began an industrial hive 
around which the village flourished 
and prospered, maintaining a steady 
growth until in 1855 it had a popula¬ 
tion of 2240, four churches, one 
district school, one seminary for 
young girls, two attorneys, two 
physicians, one printing office, three 
hotels, ten stores, two clothing 
stores, two drug stores, a Masonic 
Lodge, one lumber and coal yard 
and two feed and flour stores. 

The West Point Foundry as an 
industry, attained a plane of com¬ 
manding prominence for its useful¬ 
ness and efficiency during the Civil 
War. Here it was that the famous 
cannon invented by Captain Robert 
Parrott, a West Point Ordinance 
officer was constructed, under the 
immediate direction of Robert T. 
Brown, Master Machinist, and father 
of Mrs. Henry B. Coleman. This 
Parrott Gun was instrumental in 
winning the Civil War and was so 
important that President Lincoln 
visited the Foundry during the War 
to commend th e workmen for their 
important contribution to the suc¬ 
cess of the Northern Armies. 

Chapter n 

Brief sketches of some of the 
most prominent personalities identi¬ 
fied with the Village of Cold Spring. 

1 

Gouverneur Kemble who was truly 
the Founder of Cold Spring possess¬ 
ed Stirling qualities of character that 
were reflected in the honor, respect 
and love bestowed upon him by the 
entire community, children in par¬ 
ticular were devoted to him. 

Gouverneur Kemble affectionately 
and paternally called the “Father 
of Cold Spring,’* was born in New 
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York, January 25th, 1786. He was 
the eldest son of Peter Kemble, a 
New York merchant, who was de¬ 
scended from an English family of 
note, the members of which were 
conspicuous in commercial pursuits. 
Mr. Kemble was educated in New 
York and graduated from Colum¬ 
bia College in 1803. He was a man 
of superior mind and attainments. 
He had cultivated tastes, showing 
in his love of art of which he was 
a connoisseur, and appearing in 
the collections he made of many 
specimens of various artists, includ¬ 
ing the great masters of Italy and 
Spain. Among his friends were men 
prominent in the social and literary 
life of his time. When quite a 



GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE 


young man, Mr. Kemble went to 
with a view of introducing it into 
(Spain. While there his attention 
was attracted to the process of cast¬ 
ing- cannon, as practiced by the 
Spanish government, which had be¬ 
come skilled in this art as compared 
with other nations. Mr. Kemble ac¬ 
quainted himself with its details 


this country. On his return he es¬ 
tablished about 1817, a gun foundry 
which eventually grew to be one of 
the largest general foundries and 
machine works in the country. It 
was, perhaps, in recognition of his 
commercial distinction that the Hud¬ 
son River Railroad Company supplied 
him with a “pass’* over its lines un¬ 
til the end of his life. 

A notable glimpse of Mr. Kemble’s 
character is portrayed in a letter 
written two years before his death, 
to his friend, General E. D. Keyes, 
in which he described an entertain¬ 
ment given to celebrate his eighty- 
seventh birthday. The letter con¬ 
tains this remarkable passage, in 
words pathetic and affecting: 

“And now, having done my duty 
to my friends, to society and I 
trust, to my GOD, I am ready to 
depart.” 

On the 16th of September, 1875, 
Gouverneur Kemble departed this 
life in the ninetieth year of his age, 
after a short illness. Two Sundays 
before he had been in his usual 
place in church and received the 
Holy Sacrament, but the illness with 
which he was stricken proved too 
much for his advancing years. His 
funeral was held in the church he 
had loved and served faithfully, in 
the presence of many clergy and 
people, the Bishop of the diocese 
being present. The business of the 
village was suspended during the 
services that everyone might be able 
to show their last tribute of re¬ 
gard for this patriarch of the village, 
who left behind him a wonderful 
legacy of physical and mental and 
moral strength, and whose life bore 
its witness to a conspicuous virtue 
and integrity. 

-o- 

ROBERT P. PARROTT 

In the Boston Journal, published 
Christmas Day, 1877, the following 
notice appeared: “Robert P. Parrott, 
inventor of the Parrott Gun, died 
suddenly at Cold Spring, New York, 
Monday morning, December 24th.” 

In the early hours of that day the 
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sad news of this loss to the village 
was circulated. So few of the people 
know of his illness that the report 
of his death came as a great shock. 
It caused a sorrow in the com¬ 
munity second to none in its depth 
and intensity. For more than forty 
years he had been identified with 
the prosperity of this vicinity and 
had by his energies contributed to 
the growth of the village. 

Robert Parker Parrott was born in 
Lee, Stratford County, New Hamp¬ 
shire, October 5th, 1804. At the 
age of sixteen he was appointed as 
a cadet at West Point, where he grad¬ 
uated in 1824, the third in a class 
of thirty-one. He remained at West 
Point for some time as assistant 
professor of mathematics. From 1829 
to 1831 he was stationed at Fort 
Constitution, being commissioned a 
first lieutenant. In 1835 he was on 
staff duty in the war with the 
Creek Indians in the South, and in 
1836 was promoted to captain of 
ordnance, in which capacity he was 
sent to the West Point Foundry, 
which was then the most extensive 
establishment for the manufacture 
of heavy guns in the country. The 
West Point Foundry Association, then 
under the management of Gouver- 
neur Kemble, made such advantag¬ 
eous offers to Captain Parrott that 
he resigned from the army and en¬ 
tered upon the main work of his 
life. Starting first as superintend¬ 
ent he rose to the head of the 
plant. It was while thus engaged 
that Mr. Parrott was appointed 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
for this county, and he served in 
that capacity for three years. He 
found time to turn from ordnanee 
and judical matters to social inter¬ 
ests and his intimacy with the 
family of Gouvemeur Kemble re¬ 
sulted in his marriage to Mr. Kem¬ 
ble's sister, Mary Kemble. 

The position of Mr. Parrott at the 
foundry gave him every facility for 
prosecuting experiments in his fav¬ 
orite department of ordnance. From 
1836 until the commencement of the 
Civil War these trials had been car¬ 
ried on, with the result that there 
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was given to the country and the 
world, the famous Parrott rifle gun 
and projectile. His later work was 
the making of an improved mortar 
and projectile for the life saving 
service on the American coast. 

The fortune which Mr. Parrott 
accumulated as the result of long 
experience, deep study and arduous 
labor was extensively bestowed upon 
beautifying the village, the building 
of suitable homes for his employees 
and the extending of relief to hu¬ 
man necessities when ever they 
were made apparent. One of his 
many benevolent and characteristic 
acts, flowing from his kindly hand 
and generous heart, was the paying 
of the taxes of widows and soldiers 
absent in the war, who were resi¬ 
dents of Philipstown. His magnifi¬ 
cent gift to the parish of St. Mary's 
in the Highlands, the spacious 
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ROBERT PARKER PARROTT 

grounds on which the church stands, 
and the large contribution to its 
building fund, is a monument per¬ 
petuating his memory to coming 
generations. 

On the day of Mr. Parrott's funer- 



al the hum of machinery was stilled 
in the works where he had passed 
more than half his life. The busi¬ 
ness of the village was suspended 
and the entire populace thronged 
the church. His memory is still 
preserved in the grateful hearts of 
those who were associated with those 
good old Cold Spring days, and it 
will not fail in many succeeding 
generations. One of the streets of 
this village bears his name. 

-o- 


GEN. DANIEL BUTTERFIELD 

He was born in Utica, October 21st, 
1831. After being prepared in 
schools in Utica, he entered Union 
College from which he was graduated 
in 1849, at the early age of nine¬ 
teen, and after a short mercantile 
career took up the study of law, 
choosing New York with its broader 
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Maj. Gen. Daniel Butterfield U.S.A. 

field for his purposes and energies 
as his permanent home. Showing 
early a predilection for military af¬ 
fairs, he entered the militia and be¬ 
came colonel of the Twelfth Regi¬ 
ment organized in 1859. With his 


regiment he entered the War and 
before it ended he received the 
commission of major general in the 
United States army. General But¬ 
terfield was compelled to resign from 
the army in order to look after the 
extensive business affairs of his 
father. Following his retirement to 
private life, be brought his tireless 
energy and zeal to many business 
enterprises in which he was en¬ 
gaged. 

After General Butterfield's mar¬ 
riage to Mrs. F. P. James in London, 
September 21st, 1886, at St. Marga¬ 
ret's, Westminister, he came with his 
bride to Craigside, where he made 
his home during the summer months. 
Shortly after coming here he or¬ 
ganized the National Bank of Cold 
Spring and became its first presi¬ 
dent. The bank opened for busi¬ 
ness, September 22, 1890, General 
Butterfield's death occurred July 
17th, 1901, in the seventieth year of 
his age. His funeral was held in 
the church, the pallbearers* being 
residents of the village who had 
fought in the Civil War. After the 
services here, the interment was in 
the post cemetery at West Point. 
The Twelfth Regiment, members of 
the LaFayette Post ,the Order of the 
Royal Legion and of the Army of 
the Potomac accompanied the body 
of their comrade to the grave. The 
burial took place under the intol¬ 
erable heat of July 20th, and dur¬ 
ing the obsequies many cadets were 
overcome and had to be conveyed 
to the hospital. 

The monument to General Butter¬ 
field's memory erected by his widow, 
at a cost of 35,000 dollars, stands 
in the cemetery at West Point. So 
large is it that on a clear day it 
was visible from the window of 
Mrs. Butterfield's home at Cold 
Spring across the river. 

It may not be generally known 
that part of Gen. Butterfield's fame 
was in his authorship of the army 
retreat “taps” sounded many times 
on Memorial Day and on other sol¬ 
emn occasions of military interments. 
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JAMES H. HALDANE 

H e was born in Cold Spring, Octo¬ 
ber 4th, 1818. After leaving school 
he entered upon a business career 
in New York and from 1841 to 1848 
was employed by a firm engaged in 
the importation and manufacture of 
iron. In the latter year he estab¬ 
lished himself in business with his 
brother, John H .Haldane, the firm 
being conducted under the name of 
Haldane and Company, and acting 
as representative of some of the 
principal mills in Pennsylvania, Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, and eventually 
becoming one of the best known 
houses of the iron trade in this 
country. In 1886 he was appointed 
receiver of the West Point Found 



JAMES H. HALDANE 

dry, which had entered upon a per¬ 
iod of business trouble, and he act¬ 
ed in that capacity until compelled 
to resign because of his health. In 
1875 Mr. Haldane retired from ac¬ 
tive business, spendfhg a considerable 
portion of his time abroad. He was 
very much interested in politics, and 
an effort was made to induce him 
to accept public office, but he de¬ 
clined. He served, however, as Dem- 
• ocratic presidential elector from 
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Putnam County for this state in 
1876 and 1884. Though a man of 
retiring disposition and quiet tastes, 
Mr. Haldane was a public spirited 
citizen of Cold Spring and was 
greatly interested in the affairs of 
the village, particularly in educa¬ 
tional matters. The Haldane 
School building, subsequently endow¬ 
ed from part of his estate left by 
his widow, was due to his benefaction. 
Mr. Haldane died April 12th, 1887. 

-o- 

ELLIS H. TIMM 

Ellis Henderson Timm was not only 
a vestryman of St. Mary’s but he 
served the vestry as clerk from 1883 
to the time of his death, which ac- 
curred on Washington’s Birthday, 
1907. Mr. Timm was born in Shef¬ 
field, England. January 3, 1841, and 
came to this country when seven 
years old. At the outbreak of the 



ELLIS HENDERSON TIMM 

Civil War he enlisted from Newark, 
New Jersey, and served until the 
close of the war, retiring with the 
rank of sergeant. After the close 
of the war, Mr. Timm received 
from the state of New Jersey a 
bronze medal in grateful recogni¬ 
tion of his patriotic service. In the 











early seventies Ellis H. Timm came 
to Cold Spring and was for a long 
time foreman of the brass shop in 
the West Point Foundry. Resigning 
his position there, he received an 
appointment in the custom house, 
New York, where he remained until 
appointed post master at Cold 
Spring, during the term of Presi¬ 
dent McKinley. He was a past 
master of Philipstown Lodge, Free 
and Accepted Masons, a charter 
member of the ifire company, a 
member of the board of education 
and a trustee of the village. 

-o- 

JULIA LORILLARD BUTTERFIELD 
Julia Lorillard Butterfield, widow 
of F. P. James, truly the “Lady 
Bountiful” of Cold Spring, was born 
December 19th, 1821 in New York 
City. She came to Cold Spring in 
1852 and up to the time of her 
death she spent a large portion of 
the year at her beautiful home, 
“Craigside,” which during her life¬ 
time was the most attractive estate 
in the neighborhood renowned for 
its horticultural beauty. Mrs. But- 



JULIA LORILLARD BUTTERFIELD 


terfield who had a most gracious 
and charming personality loved to 
entertain at her home and frequent¬ 
ly many persons of note were her 
guests, among them being the Grand 
Duke of Russia, the Count of Paris, 
two Presidents of the United States, 
several Governors of States, famous 
generals of the United States Army, 
to which her husband belonged, dis¬ 
tinguished Bishops and Archbishops. 
Mrs. Butterfield loved this commun¬ 
ity and her recurrent courtesy and 
hospitality shown to her many 
friends, were reciprocated in a wide 
devotion for her. Among her ben¬ 
efactions to the village of Cold 
Spring, provided for in her will, 
which reflected a life-long interest, 
were a hospital and library, a rect¬ 
ory for St. Mary’s Church and in 
addition a generous bequest to the 
Church to which she gave liberally 
in her lifetime. The following tend¬ 
er and touching lnes written by Mrs. 
John A. Holland an intimate and 
devoted friend of Mrs. Butterfield 
and whose husband was one of the 
physicians of Cold Spring expresses 
in affectionate words the impression 
Mrs. Butterfield made upon her. 
“Youth was her friend and tarried 
long to bless 

So fair was she, so gentle and so 
kind 

Time, loitering lovingly enriched her 
mind 

The store of treasure such as few 
possess 

That knowledge other souls in love 
to reach 

The insight that reveals life’s nobler 
works 

The warmth of earth which is the 
boon of youth 

And wisdom that the world can 
never teach, 

A patriot was she to her true heart’s 
core 

The art of lving, though to her sub¬ 
lime, 

Her courtesy and grace of olden time. 
She faced with fearless eyes the open 
door, 

The flowers of love she sowed 
where’er she trod 

Made sweet the path that leads us 
all to God.” 
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Some of the chief and flourishing threatening out bursts of fire. The 
organizations of the Village fine spirit of loyal and devoted co- 


I 

THE FIRE COMPANY 

The principal civic and protective 
organization in the village of Cold 
Spring is the fire company which 
was organized and incorporated Jan¬ 
uary 17, 1896. It has recently cele¬ 
brated its semi-centennial. The 
charter members were: 

William Wood 
Gerald B. Grace 
Irving P. McCoy 
Alexander Spaulding 
James A. Reiley 
Ellis H. Timm 
James C. Boyd 
Wright E. Perry 
William H. LaDue 
Henry Metcalfe 
Colin Tolmie 
Fred M. Camp 
C. Judson Baxter 
Charles E. Dalzell 
David W. Harkness 
Thomas C. Straus 
Seth Secor 
Richard Giles 
Elbert Floyd-Jones 

Charles Miller was the first fore¬ 
man of the company. 

The Cold Spring Fire Company 
maintains the reputation established 
for it at the time of its organization, 
of an all time quick and creditable 
response to alarms, promptness in 
reaching the scene of the fire, ac¬ 
tive and well directed efforts dem- 



CHARLES MILLER 

operation among the members of 
the fire company, always apparent 
accounts in large measure, for its 
efficient service. 

-o- 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 

The parish of St. Mary’s in the 
Highlands was incorporated in 1840. 
Its first church was built in 1841 
and stood on the south side of Main 
Street in the business section of the 
village. It was consecrated on Nov¬ 
ember 16th of that year. It served 
the parish until 1868 when the pres¬ 
ent beautiful building was erected 
and consecrated in order to provide 
for the large increase of church 
members. The present noble struc¬ 
ture of St. Mary’s Church, because 
of its beautiful architecture and 
commanding position in the center 
of the village, is one of its chief 
adornments and elicits many com¬ 
ments of praise and curiosity from 
persons passing through the village. 
No labor or expense were spared to 
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make it as beautiful as possible and 
as a worthy gift to the honor and 
glory of God. No opportunity was 
lost to insure its being most per¬ 
fect in workmanship. Its granite 
stone came from the estate of F. P. 
James. Its graceful spire rises to a 
height of 128 feet. It rests upon a 


foundation of 1000 loads of stone. 
The shape of the building is cruci¬ 
form Its length is 100 feet. It 
spreads 68 feet and its height inside 
40 feet. It is conceded to be the 
most beautiful church property on 
the Hudson River. 





THE PRESENT CHURCH OF ST. MARY’S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
Erected in 1868 
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THE PUTNAM COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

There have always existed in Cold 
Spring in the past, many persons 
devoted to history, particularly the 
history of this community which led 
to the founding and incorporating of 
an historical society December 21, 
1907. There were 17 incorporators 
of which only one is left to record 
this act which happens to be the 
author of this sketch. 

The purpose for the creation of 
an historical society in Putnam 
County, in line with the historical 
societies of its neighboring Counties 
of Dutchess and Westchester, is stat¬ 
ed in the words of the certificate of 
incorporation and is most excellently 
expressed. 

“To discover, procure and preserve 
whatever may relate to the natural 
civil and literary history of the dis¬ 
trict now included within the county 
of Putnam, and to establish and 
maintain a collection of its records, 
manuscripts, newspapers, pamphlets, 
maps, geneologies, portraits, paintings, 
relics, letters, journals, surveys, field 
books and any and all articles, ma¬ 
terials and matters which may es¬ 
tablish and illustrate such history 
and the growth and progress of 
population, education, agriculture, 
art, science, manufacture, trade and 
commerce in said territory of dis¬ 
trict and the vicinity thereof." 

It will be noted that while the 
Putnam County Historical Society 
is not alone identified locally, it was 
however, first established in Cold 
Spring. 

-o- 

GOLD SPRING MUSICAL SOCIETY 

There had always been and is 
still a musical as well as historical 
regard, as shown in the past by 
many persons who exhibited musi¬ 
cal ability. “The Kemble Cornet 
Band" was at one time a musical 
organization of considerable import¬ 
ance in the early annals of the vil¬ 
lage. Not only did it furnish con¬ 
certs from time to time, providing 
musical entertainment for devotees 


of good music, but it also was call¬ 
ed upon to supply patriotic and pol¬ 
itical music for parades, and other 
pageants when its services were re¬ 
quired. 

The Cold Spring Musical Society 
organized and incorporated in 1927 
was the most comprehensive musical 
organization in the history of the 
village. It was formed under the 
skillful direction of Captain F. C. 
Dale and under his devoted care and 
inspiring leadership the band pros¬ 
pered and continued to provide the 
best possible music for the commun¬ 
ity until it was merged to the band 
of the Haldane Central School. 

As often happens in the cases of 
organizations that grow from small 
beginnings to a position of magnitude 
the Cold Spring Musical Society 
Band is no exception. It was defin¬ 
itely started in 1927 with a group of 
some eight players. The musical 
opportunities offered to the young 
people of the neighborhood were soon 
perceived and the desire to belong 
to the band became infectious, and 
it was not long before it had a mem¬ 
bership of 143 persons being taught 
on instruments * purchased at a cost 
of $435. Having started with four 
instruments in 1927, the band sub¬ 
sequently grew until it reached a 
maximum membership of 77 players. 

The purpose and value of the 
Cold Spring Musical Society, start¬ 
ing on its way in 1927, with vigor 
and enthusiasm, was deeply recog¬ 
nized by the community at large 
which responded liberally to the 
support of the band and it was not 
unusual to see annually an inflow of 
$1200 into the treasury of the Society. 

In the early years of its existence, 
as soon as the band had become 
adequately proficient, concerts with 
attractive programs were presented to 
the public. These were at first held 
in halls and elsewhere, bufcso rapidly 
did the popularity of the Dand grow 
that it was necessary to provide more 
ample place for the presentations of 
musical compositions. As a result of 
this, a committee was appointed and 
subscriptions solicited for an open 
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air band stand, and it was not long 
before $2500 was collected for the 
erection of this structure placed, 
after considerable thought had been 
given for the best site available, 
where it is seen today, in the park 
at the foot of Main Street. On Aug. 
ust 10th, 1928 the corner stone was 
laid by Thomas J. Dale and Robert 
Gibson who were Mr. Dale’s first 
musical pupils. On September 29, 
1928 the band stand was completed 
and dedicated, with impressive cere¬ 
monies. Here, every year concerts 
were given. No village on the river 
has owned a band stand similar to 
this, nor could boast of a musical 
organization comparable to the Cold 
Spring Musical Society Band, that 
possessed instruments and equipment 
amounting to $25,000. 

-o- 

In the history of Cold Spring there 
were three events of outstanding im¬ 
portance already touched upon in the 
general historical survey. They were 
of outstanding importance and were 
in the nature of public welfare and 
converted the village from primi¬ 
tive simplicity by the establishing 
of modem conveniences for the 
physical benefit of its inhabitants. 

COLD SPRING WATER WORKS 

The first improvement of eminent 
importance was the introduction of 
a water system into the village 
for the convenience of home own¬ 
ers and the protection of property 
from fire. Antecedent to this bet¬ 
terment, the residents of our vil¬ 
lage were dependent upon cisterns, 
wells, and street pumps to supply 
their need of water. In the year 
1894-95 lakes were dammed, reser¬ 
voirs constructed, pipes laid through 
our streets, fire hydrants installed 
on the streets and provision was 
made for the conducting of the 
best possible water into homes for 
drinking and other domestic pur¬ 
poses and which have been one of 
Cold Spring’s most providential 
blessings. 

COLD SPRING SEWER SYSTEM 

As a natural sequence to a water 


system, with an existing and inad¬ 
equate and off time un sanitary 
methods of the disposal of sewerage, 
the demand for a modern sewer 
system soon became apparent as. a 
public necessity. 

This was met in 1905, when a sci¬ 
entifically constructed sewer, under 
the direction of Captain Henry Met¬ 
calfe, U. S. A., a retired ordnance offi¬ 
cer of West Point, was installed to 
accommodate the surface water of our 
streets and for the conveying of the 
refuse of homes and public build¬ 
ings to the great relief and benefit 
of our people. 


, LIGHT 

The Cold Spring Light, Heat and 
Power Company was organized June. 
1898. This was the third public 
benefit of considerable magnitude to 
the citizens of our Village. The 
procedure of street lighting was a- 
mazingly primitive. A few lamps on 
the top of poles scrattered meagerly 
throughout streets supplied by kero¬ 
sene, facetiously called “fire flies,” 
serving as a magnet for them and 
other insects, was all the pedestrians 
had to guide their feet to their 
homes. There is still living today in 
Cold Spring the faithful and inde¬ 
fatigable attendant of these “fire fly" 
lamps, who filled by day their little 
oil wells and who, with his little 
step ladder, climbed up every eve¬ 
ning to be a true light bearer, let¬ 
ting his light shine forth for the 
benefit of his fellow men, a true sym¬ 
bol of Christian influence. As for 
homes, churches and public buildings, 
candles and lamps were at this tim<» 
the sole source of light. The Cold 
Spring Light, Heat and Power Com¬ 
pany was, after many corporate 
changes, merged with the Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric Corpora¬ 
tion, which now supplies the power 
for the buildings. 

-o- 

Cold Spring, and its vicinity, have 
been the home of many persons of 
note. Among them are men and wom¬ 
en, adorning every on e of life’s vo¬ 
cations. The following should be 
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memorialized in any history of this 

community. 

George P. Morris (1802-1964) Poet, 
author of famous poem “Woodman 
Spare This Tree” written in 1830. 
The residence of Mrs. Henry J. 
Rusk stands upon the site of his 
home “Undercliff is the park nam¬ 
ed after it. 

Hamilton W. Mavie, Essayist. 

William J. Blake, Author of history of 
Putnam County. 

Susan Warner, novelist, author of 
famous novel “Wide, Wide World.” 

Anna B. Warner, author, and writer 
of hymn 406 in the hymnal of the 
Episcopal Church . 

Clara Louise Kellogg, noted vocalist, 
who once occupied the house now 

owned by the Honorable Robert P. 
Patterson, Secretary of War. 

George E. Harney, architect of St. 
Mary’s Church in the Highlands 
and other notable buildings. 

F. P. Rossiter, Artist. 

Frederick L. Hunter, Artist. 

General Gouverneur Kemble Warren, 
Famous General in the Civil War. 

General John Campbell, U. S. A. 

Henry Metcalfe, Captain of Ordnance, 
U. S. A. 

Commodore, Robert B. Hitchcock U. 
S. N. 

Rear Admiral F. J. Higginson, U. S. N. 

James H. Haldane, Iron merchant, 
educational benefactor of Cold 
Spring. Built the first Haldane 
School which was endowed by his 
widow. 

Aaron Healy, Leather Merchant. 

A. Augustus Healy, Vice President of 
the Central Leather Company and 
President of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Frederick P. James, Financier. 

Chalmers Dale, Financier. Father of 
Major Chalmers Dale, a present 
resident of this village. 

Dr. William Young, Physician. 

Dr. Frederick Lente, Physician. 
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Dr. Richard Giles, Physician. 

Dr. J. M. Winslow, Physician. 

Dr. John A. Holland, Physician. 

Dr. George W. Murdock, Physician 

Dr. John P. Fillebrown, Physician. 

Dr. Fordyce Barker, Physician. 

Dr. Simon Flexner of the Rockfeller 
Foundation. 

Dr. Hans Zinsser, sometime of Col¬ 
umbia University. 

Dr. Albert Shiels, Instructor in the 
Americanization and Civic Depart¬ 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. H. W. Woodbury, D. D. S. 

Dr. C. C. Robinson, D. D. S. 

Honorable Jackson O. Dyckman, 
Justice of Supreme Court. 

Honorable William Wood, County 
Judge and Surrogate. 

Honorable J. Bennett Southard, 
County Judge and Surrogate. 

Honorable James W. Bailey, Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Henry J. Rusk, District Attorney. 

Honorable George McCabe, Noted 
merchant. 

Frank Moss, Lawyer. 

William H. Haldane, Lawyer. 

James H. Huestis, sometime presi¬ 
dent of the Boston and Maine Rail¬ 
road. 

Guy Huestis, controller Delaware 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 

Honorable George R. Lunn, some¬ 
time Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of New York. 

Louis V. Bright, President Lawyers 
Title and Trust Company. 

John W. Hardenburgh, President 
Commercial Trust Company of Jer¬ 
sey City. 

Edward J. Cornish, President Nation¬ 
al Lead Company . 

Jackie Kelk, well known radio star, 
was born on Garden Street. 


This list of conspicuous persons is 
a potent recommendation of Cold 
Spring as a place for homes. Its air 
is salubrious. It has become a mec- 
ca for artists. It is within easy 
distance of the City of New York, 
and will become more so when the 
four track railroad of the New York 
Central, passing through the village, 
is electrified. Its scenery is enchant¬ 
ing. It has every modern conveni¬ 
ence for the benefit of its people. It 
has an excellent water supply and 
possesses all other necessary provi¬ 
sions for the comforts of life. Its 
library, given and endowed by Mrs. 
Butterfield, administers to the cul¬ 
tural needs of our people. Its hos¬ 
pital, one of the best in the state, 
also made possible by the gift of 
Mrs. Butterfield, serves for the at¬ 
tention of bodily pain and provides 
the sick with a restoration to health. 
Cold Spring has a “Centralized High 


School/' celebrated far and wide for 
its educational efficiency. The vil¬ 
lage owns a park on the river front, 
possessing a beach where children 
may wade in the water of the Hud¬ 
son. It also counts as among its 
properties a large water front of 
385 feet surpassing any other place 
on the river, except it be Pough¬ 
keepsie. It has a municipal building, 
in which the fire company is quart¬ 
ered. It has a state road connecting 
the village with the main highway 
from New York to Albany and with 
Bear Mountain Bridge. 

The Village of Cold Spring has 
escaped earthquake and flood. It 
quickly recovered from the two ser¬ 
ious fires of 1862 and 1875. It is mov¬ 
ing forward. Homes are being sought 
and industries are being established. 
It will continue to grow in size and 
increase in prominence. 
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History of First Baptist Church of Cold Spring 
By Stephen G. Smith 


In the 1880’s, the Baptists ac¬ 
cepted an invitation along with the 
Presbyterians and Episcopals to join 
in Union Services in the loft in the 
pattern shop of the West Point 
Foundry. Each week a minister of 
one of the denominations preached 
the service. An Elder, John Warren, 
by name, preached for the Baptists. 
About 1826, a meeting was held with 
the idea of raising money to build 
a Union Church. The idea was 
greeted with enthusiasm by all and 
said Church was built of stone with 
cedar roof on the river front. In 
later years it was turned into a 
pickle factory, and remained stand¬ 
ing until 1942. 

In the year 1828 the Baptists felt 
the need of a meeting house of their 
own and plans were inaugurated. On 
January 14, 1830, a meeting was 

held at the home of Miles Bunnell 
(now the present home of Seward 
Jaycox) for the purpose of erecting a 
house of worship. Thadius Baxter was 
appointed chairman and Miles Bun¬ 
nell secretary. At this meeting a 
committee of nine were selected to 
draw up the Constitution for the gov¬ 
ernment of said church and congre¬ 
gation. The committeemen were as 
follows: Miles Bunnell, Joshua Purdy, 
Perry G. Nichols, William Davenport, 
Thomas Smith, Jacob Denney, Cyrus 
Horton, Hosea Townsend, and Nich¬ 
olas Summerville. 

The Constitution was drawn up and 
approved on January 28, 1830, and 
they called themselves the First Bap¬ 
tist Society of Philipstown. It was 
agreed that the location of the House 
of Worship should be near the turn¬ 
pike. At the meeting it was agreed 
that the Trustees should endeavor to 
raise the money for said church by 
subscription. On April 19, 1830, the 
committee met and received proposals 


to build the church. William Bowne 
was hired to build the church at a 
cost of $825.00, a sum hardly suffici¬ 
ent to erect a very pretentious build¬ 
ing today. In 1854, the steeple, with 
bell, and lecture room ,were added 
costing $1,200.00, and in 1866, it was 
remodeled and redecorated at a fur¬ 
ther cost of $2,200, and again in 1904, 
it was remodeled at a cost of $500.- 
00. The value of the church today is 
$15,000.00 

Through the untiring efforts of 
William Davenport a valuable lot was 
donated by Samuel Gouveneur and 
Mary, his wife, of Philipstown. The 
deed for this property is dated April 
1, 1831, thus the First Baptist Church 
was erected on this property in the 
year 1831. 

The first pastor was Isaac Bevan. 
Continuous worship has been held in 
this same church since that year and 
it stands today a monument to faith 
and devotion. The Baptists have the 
distinction of having the oldest house 
of worship in which services have 
been conducted under the same roof 
over a period of 115 years. Today 
under the Pastor, Howard Faulkner, 
the church is a self supporting, pros¬ 
perous body dedicated to the service 
of God. 

Present officers are: 

Deacons: G. B. Travis, Dr. L. M. 
Stevenson, Stephen G. Smith. 

Trustees: M. F. Smith, Norman 
Champlin, Howell W. Smith, Clarence 
E. Pinckney, Howard White. 

Financial Secretary: Dr. L. M. Stev¬ 
enson. 

Treasurer: Mrs. A. L. Terwilliger. 

Clerk: Mrs. Howell W. Smith. 
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Brief History of Cold Spring Methodist Church 

By Richard L. Mekeel 


Prior to any attempt on the part 
of the Methodists in this community 
to establish a Church organization or 
to construct a place of worship, some 
of the earliest religious meetings in 
and about what is now Cold Spring 
were conducted by Methodists in 
schools and in private houses. Un¬ 
doubtedly the ‘militant preachers” of 
Freeborn Garrettson were the visiting 
ministers at these meetings. In those 
days Methodists were very “evangel¬ 
istic in their preaching” and this type 
of worship apparently suited them 
very well, as they did not at first take 
readily to confining themselves to a 
single religious meeting house. 

Nevertheless, it was on September 
17, 1832 that “the legal organization 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was effected/’ it being given the 
name of “the Third Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church in the Town of Philips- 
town.” During this same year a sub¬ 
scription paper was circulated for the 
purpose of raising a fund for the 
erection of a church building, and as 
a result of this effort the first Meth¬ 
odist house of worship was built 
in 1833, the Church being located, 
at first with the Main street run¬ 
ning on the north side, but later, 
when the street was straightened 
out, on the south side of the edifice, 
with Church street being on the 
west side. 

With Rev. David Holms being the 
first preacher in 1832-33 ,this Meth¬ 
odist house of worship was used 
until nearly 1870 at about which 
time the Old Church was sold by 
the Trustees to David Lloyd for 
$3475, this sum being turned over 
to the New Church building fund. 

Ground for the new or present 
Church, located on the corner of 
Main and Orchard streets, was 
broken on July 17, 1868, and the 
corner stone was laid September 
10, 1868. William Humphreys, Jr., 


was the architect of this new 
church, which cost approximately 
$50,000, exclusive of the property 
(150’x300’) which was purchased for 
£3,000. 

The dedication took place on June 
16, 1870. Bishop Janes officiated in 
the presence of a large and notable 
gathering of people, including Mrs. 
Ulysses S. Grant, wife of the Presi¬ 
dent, and her daughter. 

The names of Elisha Nelson and 
Robert Parrott were prominent in 
the establishment of the New Church. 
The corner stone was laid during 
the pastorate of Rev. William Os¬ 
trander, who was the first minister 
:o hold services in the New Church. 

The new parsonage, adjacent the 
Church, was built in 1871-1872 at a 
cost of $6500 not including the land, 
while the Sexton’s house land was 
bought January 30, 1874. 

There have been many ardent and 
faithful workers in the new church 
as there were in th e old one, but 
space does not permit their names 
being given on this occasion. 

Just recently, during th e pastorate 
of Rev. Joseph E. Spencer, many 
improvements have been made. At 
this time the Church auditorium is 
being redecorated through the gen¬ 
erous gift of Judge James W. Bailey 
in memory of his father, James E. 
Bailey, a Trustee of many years 
of faithful service, and the Church 
parlors are being redecorated 
through the kind gift of Charles S. 
Bullock, in memory of his father, 
Edward L. Bullock, Sr., Trustee and 
Sunday School Superintendent of 
many years untiring service. 

The official name of the Church 
has been changed in recent years, 
the new one being simply The 
Methodist (Church, this being so 
throughout all Methodism. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

By Robert T. Wood 


A history of a community for one 
hundred years would be far from 
complete without some considerable 
attention being given to its Church 
record, and this is particularly true 
of Cold Spring, for its Church re¬ 
cord antedotes the incorporation of 
the Village by at least another quar¬ 
ter of a century, is most interesting, 
and demonstrates beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt that our founders and 
forefathers, irrespective of denomin¬ 
ation, had strong faith in God and 
that worship of Him was fundament¬ 
al in any state of society, new or 
old. 

It appears that at the outset the 
citizens of our community worshiped 
in the same building. Mr. Marvin 
Wilson, that splendid old gentle¬ 
man whose span of life covered most 
of the 19th Century, in his Inter¬ 
esting history of our Village, which 
he wrote when 86 years of age, cov¬ 
ering a period of 30 or .40 years, be¬ 
ginning on his arrival in 1819, when 
he was about 16 years old, tells us 
that the leading Presbyterian of that 
period was William Young, who was 
also general Superintendent of the 
West Point Foundry. He also points 
out that 'Mr. Young with Mr. Kemble 
and a few others, were the original 
incorporators of that institution, 
which meant so much to this vicin¬ 
ity. 

Speaking further of Mr. Young, 
he tells us, and I quote him, “he 
was a North of Ireland man, liberal 
in all his religious views, although a 
Presbyterian, so the pattern shop 
was made free for all; his desire* 
was that we should not be heathern.” 

From Mr. Wilson’s comment we 
may conclude that there may have 
been some Presbyterians in those 
days who were not as liberal as 
Mr. Young. The reference to the 
pattern shop being made free to all, 
it develops means that a portion of 
the new pattern shop in one of the 
Foundry buildings, adjacent to the 
gun foundry and the famous over¬ 
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shot water wheel, as Blake, in his 
Punam County history, tells us, was 
so arranged that it could be readily 
converted into a meeting room for 
religious services and was used by 
all faiths for that purpose for 
several years. 

By 1826 the growth of the com¬ 
munity was such that it was essent¬ 
ial that larger quarters be secured 
and the well known edifice known 
originally as the Union Church later 
as the Presbyterian was built, and 
again all faiths and creeds united 
in using it as a common place of 
worship. 

ST. MATTHEWS, in Chapter XVI, 
recording the famous dialogue be¬ 
tween Christ and his Apostle Peter, 
refers to the “Church on the Rock.” 
One of course does not know 
whether the worthy men and wom¬ 
en of 1826 had such thought in 
mind, but it is none the less the 
fact that this building was erected 
on the edge of the river on one of 
the largest ledges of solid rock in 
our vicinity and endured for many 
years thereafter, and no doubt would 
have continued for many more but 
for the growth of the Village to the 
north and east. 

In or about the year 1839 Mr. 
Kemble and his associates brought 
their entire plant to Cold Spring 
from New York and this necessitated 
the erection of new church edifices. 
The Baptist first building their pi<;- 
turesque Church on the hill; later 
the First Methodist at the corner 
of Main and Church; the Episcopal¬ 
ian their first on the old Church 
plot on the southerly side of Main, 
between Garden and Rock; the 
Catholic their picturesque first Church 
on the edge of the river just south 
of the Union Church, leaving the 
Presbyterians in control exclusively 
of the old Union, until the erection 
of its new Chapel on Academy, in 
the middle 70’s. 

Among the leading Divines who 


have officiated as our clerymen for 
the past three quarters of a century, 
or there-abouts, were Reverend Wil¬ 
liams, Gardiner, Brown, Straus, Wild- 
ey, Allison, Busch, Edge and Lunn. 
All of these men in their day and 
generation made a distinct mark in 
the community life of our Village; 
all have passed to their eternal re¬ 
ward except James Edge and George 
R. Lunn. Mr. Lunn, it may be re¬ 
called, was always very much in¬ 
terested in our Village affairs even 
for years after his departure from 
Cold Spring, and while Lieut. Gov¬ 
ernor, helped our officials material¬ 
ly in the change in Main Street, ne¬ 
cessitated by the overpass from Main 
to Market, and thereupon the Vil¬ 
lage authorities responded by nam¬ 
ing the street ‘‘Lunn Terrace" which 
will perpetuate his memory among 
us forever. In thinking of these 
reverend gentlemen at a time like 
this, we are reminded that it is cer¬ 
tainly true that men come and go 
in fleeting generations, and that sea¬ 


sons speed like hours through the 
whirling wheel of time. On the 
Wesley monument in Westminister 
Abbey are inscribed these words— 
“God buries his workmen but car¬ 
ries on His work.” Surely that is 
a challenging thought in commem¬ 
orative activities such as we are now 
engaged in. God needs his work¬ 
men now as much if not more, than 
he needed them in 1819-1826 and 
Che many years which followed 
thereafter. In fact the need of 
Church influence in all vicinities 
was never greater in the history of 
the world than it is now, so while 
we commemorate and celebrate the 
deeds of those who have gone before, 
let us seek likewise to emulate the 
same with full confidence that if 
we in turn do our part in the day 
and generation alloted to us, that 
our community, of which we are so 
justly proud, will, in proportion to 
the effort expended, prosper in the 
times to come. 
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The Parish of Our Lady of Loretto 
By Father Ryan 


It is probable that as early as 1830 
a priest celebrated mass in a building 
on Market Street, which was called 
The Union Church, where services of 
various denominations were occasion¬ 
ally held. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Gouverneur Kemble, who gave the 
ground and a considerable portion of 
funds, together with the efforts of 
many others, a church was built on 
the river bank and was dedicated by 
the Right Reverend Bishop Dubois, 
assisted by the Reverend Fathers Pow¬ 
ers, Varela and O’Reilly, on Sunday, 
September 21st, 1834. 

By degrees the congregation grew in 
numbers, and near the time of the 
Civil War two wings were added to 
accommodate all who came to the 
Cold Spring Church. Even with this 
addition there was not sitting room 
for all, and many were compelled to 
stand or kneel in the aisles during 
mass. 

With the close of the Civil War, how¬ 
ever, the population of Cold Spring 
dwindled, and the only employment 
for men was the Iron Works, under 
the name of the West Point Foundry, 
afterwards taken over by the J. B. 
and J. M. Cornell Company of New 
York. 

After Father O’Reilly came Father 
Felix Williams, 1844; Father John E. 
Cummerford, 1852; Father Thomas 
Joyce, 1855; Father Carot, 1861; Fa¬ 
ther Early, 1875; Father O’Callahan, 
Father Galligan, 1873; Father O’Neil, 
1878; Father Fitzsimmons, 1888; Fa¬ 
ther McCormack, and Father Con- 
nick, who served the parish for thir¬ 
teen years. 

It was a far cry from old St. Mary’s, 
established on the river bank in 1834, 
to Sunday, October 20th, 1907, when 
Our Lady of Loretto Church was 
dedicated. A most loyal and de¬ 
voted flock made it possible for 
Father Connick to save the princely 
sum (for those days) of $25,673.26, 
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and give it to Father Drain for the 
building of a new church. Then 
happened what rarely occurs, a 
church was built utterly free of 
debt. No small achievement. 

The necessary furnishings for the 
church were provided by the marked 
generosity of certain parishioners, as 
well as to the very generous dona¬ 
tion of numerous non-Catholic 
friends in Cold Spring. It would 
afford us no little pleasure to give 
the names here of those who shar¬ 
ed in a special way in the contri¬ 
bution to the new church, but the 
amount of space allotted will not 
permit. 

Father Bergan succeeded Father 
Drain and it was during Father 
Bergan’s pastorate that the comer 
stone of Loretto School was laid. 
Father Dooley added the second 
story to the school and thus com¬ 
pleted the eight elementary grades. 

At first the Sisters of Charity 
took charge of Loretto School and 
after a short while the Sisters of 
St. Francis took over. In the be¬ 
ginning the Sisters came up from 
St. Joseph’s at Peekskill on the train, 
in the morning and returned in the 
afternoon. Just another example of 
their devoted service. This arrange¬ 
ment was found not to be too con¬ 
venient, and Loretto Cottage was 
purchased and became the Convent. 
Sister Calista was the first principal. 
Our Sisters then went to live at 
Loretto Rest and have remained 
there these many years. 

The children who attended Lor¬ 
etto School have a large place in 
their hearts for the dear Sisters 
who taught them. And the parish 
can never be grateful enough to the 
daughters of St. Francis who have 
done so much for the cause of re¬ 
ligion in our community. If many 
of the graduates of Loretto School 
are today making their way through 


life in a successful manner, a credit 
to their parents, an honor to our 
community and a blessing to their 
friends, it is due in no small meas¬ 
ure to the good Sisters who have 
made every sacrifice to this end and 


have tried to develop in their pupils 
a strong sense of spiritual value. 

The priests serving the parish at 
the present time are Fathers Ryan 
and Groves. 


-o- 

COLD SPRING SCHOOLS 

By Bertha Tait 


The history of schools in this vil¬ 
lage extends much farther back than 
the beginning of this centennial pe¬ 
riod. The first Cold Spring school of 
which we find record was taught by 
a Master Bowne, about 1819, in a 
building somewhere between Morris 
Avenue and Garden Street. 

From then on, through the middle 
of the century, we find several pri¬ 
vate schools. One, on the upper cor¬ 
ner of Paulding Avenue and Acade¬ 
my Street, probably gave the latter 
street its name. Another was on Fur¬ 
nace Street, opposite the Parrott gate. 
Later, Miss Edwards taught a class at 
her home on Main Street, and there 
was one considered especially select 
on the River Road. About 1860-1870, 
a school in the basement of the old 
Methodist Church was taught by Mor¬ 
ris Smith. One of his pupils still re¬ 
members him as a “holy terror.” 

M. Wilson’s little book tells of a 
“large and commodious” school build¬ 
ing “in the dooryard of the widow of 
Robert P. Parrott.’ This building was 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Wilson speaks 
also of William Davenport and Gou- 
verneur Kemble as “the life of the 
public school system at this time.” 

Records do not show to what ex¬ 
tent any of these schools benefited by 
state allotments of public money. It 
is reported, however, that when the 
Foundry School was opened, about 
1830, the principal was paid thirty 
dollars a month, subscribed by citi¬ 
zens, besides firewood and vegetables. 

In 1867, all public schools in the 
state were free. Consequently, this 


Foundry School and the Rock Street 
School, which was built about 1840, 
were then able to supply free elemen¬ 
tary school training to the children 
of Cold Spring for many years. In 
1889, these two districts united to 
form a union free school district. 

On August 3 of that year, the cor¬ 
nerstone of the Haldane School was 
laid. This building, with an endow¬ 
ment to aid in its support, was the 
gift of Mr. James H. Haldane and his 
wife, for the benefit of the children 
in this community. 

As the Foundry and Rock Street 
schools represent the evolution of free 
elementary education, so this first 
Haldane School brought to us the op¬ 
portunity for free secondary scho- 
training. The first real high school 
class was graduated from Haldane, 
under Regents regulations, in June, 
1895. 

Men who served as principals in 
this building were S. Mather, Melro e 
Bennett, L. Z. Collins, Otis Montrose 
(about seventeen years).M. M. Dodge, 
Leon Rockwell, J. F. Freeborn (ten 
years), Ward E. Wiltse, Falconer R. 
Gilbert, and W. Frank Markle. 

For many years, this school played 
an important part in the life of the 
community. Students were prepared 
for entrance to colleges and normal 
schools as well as for life in general. 
During the early years, a literary so¬ 
ciety for the girls and a debating 
club for the boys were popular. For 
at least one or two winters (about 
1900) night school classes were held. 
There mechanical drawing was taught 
by Mr. P. D. Johnston, manager of 
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the foundry, shorthand by Mr. E. L. 
Bullock, and physiology lectures by 
the local doctors. 

During the year 1917-1918, under 
the Township Law, all the schools of 
Philipstown were united under one 
Board of Education. They continued 
to use their own buildings, however, 
except that Haldane and Nelsonville 
combined some grades. This bill was 
repealed the following year. 

The school house, which seemed so 
spacious at first, was soon outgrown 
—probably because of the many new 
families brought here by the Cornell 
foundry. Large classrooms were di¬ 
vided; the assembly hall, which had 
been used for all public gatherings 
and school assemblies, was made into 
classrooms; recitation rooms were 
made in the corridors; a science room 
in the basement, and, at last, classes 
were held even in the office and the 
furnace room. Space was hired in 
stores on Main Street, where first a 
primary class and then seventh and 
eighth grade classes met. Later, a 
portable building, popularly known as 
the “chicken coop/ was erected in the 
back of the school yard. Commence¬ 
ment exercises were held in the Town 
Hall. 

Finally, the people became desper¬ 
ate. Much interest throughout the 
state was being focused upon the 
central school plan. In November, 
1928, a meeting in the little brick 
school house in the North Highlands 
was attended by representatives from 
all the districts in northern Philips- 
town to discuss the idea of centrali¬ 
zation. After several years of study 
and argument, and the untiring ef¬ 
forts of the principal, W. Frank Mar- 
kle, the Board of Education, and 
many earnest citizens of the commu¬ 
nities involved, the districts agreed to 
unite, and the present Haldane Cen¬ 
tral School building was erected. 

The new school was opened for use 
on September 9, 1936. it seemed won¬ 
derful indeed to those who had strug¬ 
gled so long to get desired results in 


the old building. Here, music and 
library have found a suitable home. 
Cafeteria, shop and homemaking, for¬ 
merly touched upon only by the per¬ 
sonal efforts of some zealous teachers, 
are available for all. The commercial 
department has expanded into a de¬ 
cidedly worth while enterprise. Band, 
scholastic and sports contests, and 
the work of the Student Council have 
won recognition far beyond the lim¬ 
its of our home district. Medical and 
dental care and the work of the 
guidance department are proving 
their value. Evening classes, the first 
in the county in recent years, are 
very popular. 

For a number of years, the paro¬ 
chial school of Our Lady of Loretto 
has done a full share in supplying el¬ 
ementary school training as well as 
religious instruction to many of the 
children of the community. These 
students share many school interests 
with the pupils of the public elemen¬ 
tary school, and usually join them in 
entering high school. 

In scholarship, Cold Spring students 
have for many years compared fa¬ 
vorably with those of other schools. 
Many have earned scholarships for 
further study, and have given their 
home schools a good reputation in 
the higher institutions. 

During both World War I and World 
War II, the schools of this village 
have worked hard in war gardens, 
salvage, bond selling, and the activi¬ 
ties of the Junior Red Cross. In both 
wars our boys, and some of our girls 
too, went forth to serve the cause of 
freedom wherever they were called. 
Cold Spring is justly proud of them. 

Shortly after the opening of the 
new Haldane School, Mr. W. J. Ha- 
geny succeeded Mr. Markle as super¬ 
vising principal. As Doctor Hageny, 
now, he shares with his fellow work¬ 
ers of the faculty and staff of the 
Haldane School, and the leaders of 
the Loretto School, in an earnest and 
effective effort to give to the young- 
people of Cold Spring the best possible 
training for life. 
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OLD HOMESTEAD CLUB 

By Warren C. Ferris 


In or before the year 1887, a group 
of local citizens congregated in the 
apothecary store conducted by Mr. 
Alexander A. Spaulding, which was 
located in the Campbell Building, 
now occupied as a store by Mr. 
William G. Schuman. The attendance 
grew to such a proportion, exceeding 
the available facilities of Mr. Spaul¬ 
ding’s store, that it was decided to 
form a club and obtain suitable quar¬ 
ters for the purpose of promoting 
moral and social intercourse and 
good fellowship among its members. 

The name chosen for the club was 
the “Old Homestead Club.” It was 
copied from the name of a traveling 
stock company which put on a play 
called “The Old Homestead/’ 

The first meeting was held on 
March 27, 1889, in the store of Mr. 
Spaulding. The minutes of the first 
meeting are transcribed hereon: 
MINUTES OF THE FIRST MEETING 
OF THE OLD HOMESTEAD CLUB 
March 27, 1889 

A meeting was called at the store 
of Mr. Spaulding, for the purpose of 
organizing a Club to be known as the 
Old Homestead Club, of Cold Spring. 

The following men were chosen as 
members: 

Alex Spaulding 
George Perry 
Jesse Colyer 
L. P. Stansborough 
Stewart Smith 
A1 Lawrence 
James E. Bailey 
John Taylor 
Arthur Smith 
James Mcllravy 
William Burns 
John McAndrews 
Hugh Smith 
Charles E. Ferris 
Harrison Butler 
George W. Mosher 
Fred M. Camp 
F. R. Amerman 
Sylvanus Ferris 


Sela L. Post 
William H. Ladue 
John Davenport 
William E. Nelson 
John Smythe 

On motion, Mr. Spaulding was 
elected President; F. M. Camp, Vice- 
President, and John Smythe, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. A1 Lawrence and 
James Mcllravey were appointed to 
rent the house of Joseph Dahlweiner 
at $5.00 per month. The meeting was 
then adjourned, to meet at the same 
place on Saturday Eve at 8:30 P. M. 

JOHN SMYTHE, Secretary 

The Dahlweiner house was located 
directly across the street from Mr. 
Spaulding’s store. Some time later, 
the property was purchased by' the 
club and converted into a clubroom. 
The most prominent feature was the 
porch. Here the members used to 
congregate on warm summer evenings 
and enjoy social intercourse and good 
fellowship. Two pool tables were in¬ 
stalled in the back room, on which 
local pool players enjoyed many hours 
of wholesome sport and upon which 
many tournaments were arranged 
and played by the local experts. 

The building was used by its mem¬ 
bers until some time in 1907 or early 
1908, when plans were made and ex¬ 
ecuted for the present building. The 
cornerstone was laid in 1908 by Mr. 
Spaulding. 

The club has enjoyed a continuous 
existence since its inception in 1889 
and is still functioning for the pur¬ 
pose for which it was organized. 

The present officers are: 

Joseph J. DeLuccia, President 
John L. Muckenhoupt, 
Vice-President 
George L. Tierney, Secretary 
Elliott H. Ferris, Treasurer 
Robert Grindrod, Trustee 
Maurice Cronin, Trustee 
M. A. Malone, Trustee 
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COLD SPRING FIRE COMPANY, No. 1 

By Ralph Mosher 


According to the comprehensive 
history written by Dr. Floyd-Jones, 
the fir~t organized fire protection for 
this community was a ladder and 
bucket outfit located on Paulding Ave¬ 
nue, near Academy Street. This site 
was undoubtedly chosen as it was 
adjacent to the Foundry stables 
which were situated on the present 
Presbyterian Church property. This 
group, known as Putnam Hook and 
Ladder Company No. 1, first operat¬ 
ed in 1855, was incorporated on April 
12, 1858 and disbanded or rather dis¬ 
integrated in 1868. 

With the installation of the water 
system in 1895, D. W. Harkness then 
cashier of the Bank campaigned for 
an organized effort in fire protection 
and on January 22, 1896, the present 
company was formed. There were 19 
charter members, of which, Dr. Floyd- 
Jones is the sole survivor. The in¬ 
itial officers were Chas. Miller, Fore¬ 
man; D. W. Harkness, Assistant Fore¬ 
man; Gerald V. Grace, Secretary 
and Seth Secore, Treasurer. 

Funds were raised and a hand- 
drawn jumper with 300 feet of hose 
acquired and quartered in Garden 
Street. A combination hand or horse 
drawn Hook & Ladder equipment 
was donated during October, 1899 
and placed into service. The Comp¬ 
any was incorporated on December 
8, 1897 and name changed to Cold 
Spring Fire Co. No. 1 during May, 
1900. 

On or about October, 1923 when 
James McAndrew was Foreman the 
first motorized equipment was se¬ 
cured. This consisted of a Brock¬ 
way combination chemical and hose 
cart which after much service was re¬ 
tired in 1938. A siren to replace 
the bell alarm was installed in 1923. 


Upon completion of the Municipal 
Building during 1926 the Company 
moved to its present quarters. 

The first pumper, a 350 gallon per 
minute Brockway engine was placed 
in service in October, 1929 and a 500 
gal. per minute Mack pumper in 
March, 1938. 

The Company has purchased all 
its equipment through members dues 
and monies raised by entertainments, 
block dances and popular subscrip¬ 
tion. It has never received financial 
aid through taxation. Furthermore, 
through its efficiency and additional 
equipment, the insurance rates have 
been materially reduced from time 
to time, thereby effecting a sub¬ 
stantial saving to our citizens. 

The present officers of the Fire 
Company are: 

Samuel Monroe, President 

Edward Timoney, Vice-President 

James Early, Secretary 

James McAndrew, Treasurer. 

John Merante, Captain 

Anthony Constantino, 1st. Lieutenant 

Paul DeGelormo, 2nd Lieutenant 

Angelo Immorlica, Engineer 

Ralph T. Mosher 4 

Dominick Dirito 

Elliott Hammond 

Owen J. Devine Directors. 

Joseph Landolfi 

Dr. Louis J. Genesse 

The present membership totals 153. 
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WEST POINT FOUNDRY 

By Newell S. Covert 


It appears from the records that 
following the War of 1812, the United 
States Government desired to build 
four foundries at strategic locations 
throughout the country to produce 
ordnance in the event of future 
trouble. It further appears that 
Gouverneur Kemble had had experi¬ 
ence with the building of cannon 
during a visit he had made to Spain, 
so that it was logical to consider 
him when one of the plants was 
contemplated. 

After some negotiations General 
Joseph Swift and Gouverneur Kem¬ 
ble visited, in 1817, a Captain Philipse 
at or near Cold Spring and inquired 
of him whether he would sell a site 
for a foundry on the bank of the 
Margaret Brook contiguous to the 
settlement of Cold Spring. Captain 
Philipse was agreeable, and it is 
stated that General Swift with a 
compass paced around an approxi¬ 
mate area of two hundred acres, in¬ 
cluding the Margaret Brook. After 
this crude survey Captain Philipse 
agreed to the sale. The sale was 
later consummated on November 3, 
1817 when Henry Brevoort, Jr., and 
James Renwick, merchants of New 
York, took title in trust for a group 
of citizens who later incorporated 
the West Point Foundry, of the plot 
which General Swift had so crudely 
surveyed earlier in the year. How¬ 
ever, a more accurate survey had 
been made in the meantime, and the 
property had been monumented. By 
Chapter 154 of the Laws of 1818, 
passed April 15, 1818, the Wefet 

Point Foundry Association was in¬ 
corporated and the piece of prop¬ 
erty above referred to was trans¬ 
ferred to it. 

The Articles of Incorporation say 
that the company was incorporated 
“for the purpose of making and 
manufacturing iron and brass and 
vending the same.” Apparently the 
original buildings that were erected 


were a moulding house, a boring mill 
and pattern shop and to supply 
power a dam was erected upstream 
on the Margaret Brook. Just below 
this dam there was also erected a 
charcoal furnace for smelting the 
local ore, but it was found unecon¬ 
omical to smelt ore, and this furn¬ 
ace was abandoned in 1844. The 
industry had contracts from the 
government to make ordnance a- 
mong other things and a contempor¬ 
ary letter in 1839, giving an eye¬ 
witness account, states: 

“We went down, down, down, 
amid smoke and coal and cind¬ 
ers till at least we came to the 
glowing crater around which 
some three hundred Vulcans 
and Cyclops were busy; some 
over the molten metal; some 
over the 42 pounders, some over 
the little infant 12 pounders; 
others upon cannon in the incipi¬ 
ent stage or fully developed in¬ 
struments of destruction mount¬ 
ed for use. We saw black mon¬ 
sters of every shape and age 
handling this liquid fire—they 
make a solid cannon of cast 
iron and then bore it out, 
which takes two weeks.” 

The plant also made iron and 
brass for steam frigates, enormous 
tubes for the New York Water works, 
steam engines for the new railroads. 

Soon after the start of this in¬ 
dustry Captain Parrott, a graduate 
of West Point, joined the organiza¬ 
tion. Captain Parrott was an en¬ 
gineer and an ordnance expert of 
much ability. A contemporary diary 
of 1838 states: 

“We found Parrott at the 
works, which were very extens¬ 
ive. He was erecting a new trip¬ 
hammer with a metal helve, and 
which will weigh about four tons, 
with a fall of 18 inches. It will 
be worked by steam and is in- 
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tended to weld together the 
heavy pieces of iron forming th^ 

. shafts for steam engines. Par- 
'rott says it is the largest and 
heaviest triphammer in the 
United States.” 

In 1841 this diary notes: 

“This morning I went over the 
river to see the Cold Spring 
Foundry, which is now in full op¬ 
eration. There is a great vari¬ 
ety of machinery of different 
kinds, which seems to be admir¬ 
ably suited to the purposes for 
which it is used. A heavy trip¬ 
hammer weighing se,yen tons, 
moved by water power, was in 
operation to weld a* fagot of 20 
iron bars, each two inches square, 
and about 12 feet in length. The 
fagot was moved and handled by 
men employed on it by means 
of machinery, with the same facil¬ 
ities with which a smith would 
turn a horseshoe, and in a few 
minutes it was beautifully weld¬ 
ed. I also saw a machine for 
planing iron which worked ad¬ 
mirably.” 

These fagots were used to make 
engine shafts, the bearings being 
turned on lathes. 

In 1841* this diary also states: 

. . . went over to Cold 
Spring, about two miles from 
the Post, and we there saw an 
iron revenue cutter which had 
been built at some iron works 
nearby and which was being fit¬ 
ted for sea. She appeared to be 
a very serviceable vessel, her en¬ 
gines, being a steamer, were on 
board, but had not been fully test¬ 
ed.” 

It would appear that this vessel 
was the revenue cutter “Spencer” 
which had been launched in what is 
now the “Cove” on the east side of 
the railroad tracks, and was the first 
iron hulled boat launched in the 
United States in 1844, the Cove was 


In 1846, the original charter grant¬ 
ed by the laws of 1818, had expired, 
and the association appears to have 
been run by trustees or by Gouver- 
neur Kemble thereafter. The record 
is not too clear about that. On 
August 1, 1883, the West Point Foun¬ 
dry was reincorporated and appears 
to have run along until 1897, when 
it was leased by the J. B. and J. M. 
Cornell Company. Subsequent to 
this lease the plant was expanded by 
the addition of new buildings, and 
the extension and rearrangement of 
the old buildings. 

The J. B. and J. M. Cornell Com¬ 
pany operated this plant until a- 
bout 1908, or 1909 .when it got into 
financial troubles, was thrown into a 
receivership, and in about 1911, the 
receivers abandoned the J. B. and 
J. M. Cornell operation and dismantl¬ 
ed all the additions which that 
company had made to the old 
foundry buildings. 

That was the end of the West 
Point Foundry as a factory, but for 
about one hundred years this or¬ 
ganization had a part—and a very 
important part — in the life of the 
Village of Cold Spring, and it has 
been sorely missed since its demise, 
an arm of the river and was suffient- 
ly deep for sailing vessels to pass on 
the east side of Constitution Island. 
The Foundry had a dock in this 
branch of the river and it is assum¬ 
ed that it was in the neighborhood 
of this dock, approximately at the 
foot of Turkey Hill that this cutter 
was launched. 

It would therefore seem that the 
West Point Foundry which was the 
biggest works of its kind in the early 
part of the 19th century, was a very 
prosperous organization. This pros¬ 
perity appears to have followed it 
through the Civil War and up to and 
including the panic of 1873 .when the 
record appears to indicate that they 
got into financial trouble. 
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Mayor William A. Dardess, Jr. - - - General Chairman 
Trustee Bertram A. Bell - -- v - Asst. General Chairman 
Ralph T. Mosher - - - - - - Vice Chairman 

Mrs. James W. Bailey.Vice Chairman 

George W. Seymour - Vice Chairman 

Mrs. Carl A. Carlson ------ Secretary 

Warren C. Ferris.Treasurer 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Joseph J. DeLuccia ------- Finance 

Jonathan G. Huston ------- Parade 

Rev. E. Floyd-Jones ------ History 

Newell S. Covert ------ History Book 

Samuel J. Sunday ------- Decorations 

Mrs. Joseph P. Shea ------- Exhibits 

William A. Hannan ------- Program 

Duncan Campbell ------- Advisory 

John G. LaDue - -- -- -- - Publicity 

Walter Rathjen - - - - Manufacturers’ Exhibits 

Major C. Dale - -- -- -- -- Fireworks 

Irving S. Burns.Rodeo 
























